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insisted that their protest should be entered in the records of
their assembly. After the usual conference the two Houses
sent a loyal Address to the King, in which they sympathized
with him for the indignities which he had suffered in die
* libel.' The Commons next commanded Wilkes to appear
at the Bar of their House in a week's time, if he was well
enough to do so.
Wilkes's case had aroused the bitterest feelings in London;
and agitators were busily at work inflaming the mob to acts of
violence. On all sides went up the cry ofc Wilkes and Liberty/
raised by men and women who had not the vaguest idea what it
all meant. Ministers were openly insulted as they passed through
the streets; and hostile crowds lolled in front of the royal
palaces, waiting for the opportunity to abuse the King and
members of his family. Wilkes's friends were everywhere
hailed with cheers; and their passage through the streets was
like a badly organized Roman triumph.
London experienced an ugly riot on December 3rd, when
Harley, one of the City's sheriffs, and the common hangman,
in obedience to the orders of Parliament, proceeded to burn a
copy of Number XLV before the Royal Exchange. Men had
litde work to do in eighteenth-century London. A hostile crowd
quickly collected. The small force of constables was powerless
to keep the peace. Harley and the hangman were pelted with
brick-bats and refuse; and finally had to go helter-skelter to the
Mansion House to seek the protection of die Lord Mayor. The
paper was rescued from the flames, and in a half-burnt state
carried on high through the streets to Temple Bar. There a
huge bonfire was lighted, and into the flames the crowd threw
a jack-boot!
On December yth there appeared at the Bar of the House of
Commons a Dr Brocklesby and a Mr Graves, the physician and
surgeon attending Wilkes: they stated that their patient was not
in a fit state of health to appear in the House. Wilkes was
thereupon given a week's grace; but once again the two medical
attendants came to say that Wilkes was not well enough to come
to Westminster. The Commons were by no means convinced
that Brocklesby and Graves spoke the truth. They knew that
Wilkes was up and about, and that he was well enough to re-issue
with copious notes all the issues of The North Briton. They